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All greatness needs must new device portray, And though a poet's pridcful hope may perish, Yet fairest things are not a joy for aye.
Now there are two ways of treating old airs from the siccompanimental point of view, one being as great an anachronism as the other. The method adopted by arrangers and editors of adding as unobtrusive, uninventive and as dull an accompaniment as possible, is as great an anachronism (if we bring this idea into the connection with the matter at all) as the method of composers who endeavour to put as much of: their own individuality into the frame-work of the particular air they feel inspired to set; for very few arrangers really adapt their accompaniment to the particular period of the air in question, but (apparently without knowing it) add a sort of Mendelssohnian (or anything else popular at the time) flavour instead. As Cyril Scott says in his Philosophy of Modernism, they forget that Mendelssohn is as much an anachronism in connection with an old song as Debussy is. A melody in itself is not sufficient at the present day to hold the pleasurable attention of serious musicians. As he quaintly says, it may be sufficient to hold the attention of the butcher's boy, but it has no place in the concert hall. Otherwise Donizetti would still be modern instance his realistic IWclri-tiki-tavi   and   the   Snake,   his   Paradisea are thos' nature t ance, fo
